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level and the presence of numerous mud banks. Altogether, the nation
contains about 700 miles of navigable waterways.

Prior to the World War, Hungary had completed a comprehensive
rail system, with lines radiating from Budapest and serving all por-
tions of the plain. The losses which resulted from the peace treaties
disorganized this system, and the Rumanians carried off much of the
rolling stock. However, the disorganization was greater in the de-
tached territories than within the present kingdom. During recent years
order has again been restored, and the lost rolling stock replaced.
Today the nation has a rail system which in extent and efficiency com-
pares favorably with that of its neighbors but is below that of most
western European powers.

FOREIGN TRADE

The per capita foreign trade of Hungary amounts to $35.20, and
thus considerably exceeds that of Rumania, although it is less than
that of any of the western European powers. Most of the Hungarian
exports consist of foodstuffs, in either a raw or manufactured state.
Imports, on the other hand, consist chiefly of industrial raw materials
and manufactured products, with textiles, timber products and ma-
chinery the most important items. Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy and
Germany are the leading foreign markets for Hungarian goods, and
Czechoslovakia, Germany and Austria provide most of the imports.
The nation had a favorable balance of trade during only one year be-
tween 192,1 and 1930, and the resulting drain upon capital and credit
has seriously impaired its financial standing. The gradual intensifica-
tion of agriculture and increase in manufacturing should not only in-
crease the total foreign trade of Hungary, but. ultimately result in
correcting this unfavorable balance.

Hungary is entirely landlocked, and most of its foreign commerce
must cross the territory of unfriendly powers. Prior to the World
War, it had improved the port of Fiume, and had diverted sufficient
traffic in that direction so that in 1913 the sea-borne trade of this port
was 2,250,000 tons. Today Italy is trying to attract Hungarian trade
in the same direction, but is having little success. The natural trade
relations of the country are with the northwest, so that most trade
moves by rail and river in this direction. This, combined with the low
rates charged by the German railways, has caused much of the nation's
overseas trade to pass through the port of Hamburg.